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Housing Inflation 


Anyone who has found it necessary to move lately 
needs no reminder that this country has a critical 
housing shortage on its hands. The National Hous- 
ing Agency has estimated that over four million 
families will be seeking shelter between now and the 
end of 1946. Even the most optimistic-estimates of 
how much this demand can be satisfied indicate that 
only a million and a half units can be made available 
for these families in this period of time. The result 
is “doubling-up”. The result is also competition. 
And competition for housing can be one of the most 
serious inflationary threats in the immediate postwar 
period. 

The average increase in the prices of homes 
throughout the country is already more than forty 
percent. In many areas it has far exceeded this 
figure. Since housing makes up a substantial part 
of the cost of living, the stability of the whole econ- 
omy is threatened. This inflation can readily spread, 
and the effects can be disastrous. 

Several means of controlling the situation are be- 
ing used at the present time. Building materials 
and contractors’ services have been under loose con- 
trol since 1942. Now, however, dollars and cents 
ceiling prices are being set by locality. They are 
to be sufficiently liberal to encourage the greatest 
possible production, but the home builder will be 
protected against inflationary rises in the costs of 
construction. 

Rent control has been operating successfully in 
communities where competition for housing would 
have forced prices to rise. If this program can be 
maintained against the tremendous pressures for its 
removal, the family which rents its home will be 
protected against arbitrary increases. 

The great loophole in the picture lies in the fact 
that the sale price of houses is under no control what- 
soever. This weakens rent control because houses 
are held for sale rather than rented. Speculation is 
widespread in this field at a time when demand is 
increasing with almost every returning veteran. It 
is urgent that Congress enact legislation to require 
ceiling prices for both new and existing homes. One 
method suggested is that the next price for which 
an old house is sold would become its maximum 
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ceiling until the emergency is over and the law re- 
pealed. While this would not correct the inflated 
values of housing which exist at this time, it would 
at least stop the headlong spiralling of prices. It is 
possible to make allowance for the usual’ real estate 
commissions in each resale, but speculation would be 
prevented. Ceilings on new housing would reflect 
the costs of construction plus a profit for the builder. 
This profit should be sufficiently liberal to encourage 
as much new building as possible. 

But inflation controls in the housing field will not 


alleviate the shortage of housing with which the 


country is confronted. The long-run problem re- 
quires the greatest possible stimulation of building. 
A legislative proposal to meet this need has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. Senators Wagner, Ellender, 
and Taft have presented a comprehensive housing 
policy for the United States. The bill would (1) 
establish a permanent, unified National Housing 
Agency; (2) make possible research, market analy- 
sis, and local planning; (3) aid in financing private 
housing; (4) encourage private enterprise to serve 
lower income groups; (5) enable direct private in- 
vestment in moderate priced housing; (6) enable 
private enterprise to participate in slum clearance; 
(7) aid local governments in slum clearance and 
low-rent public housing; (8) provide aid for rural 
housing; and (9) establish methods for disposing 
of war housing. 

If some such comprehensive program is adopted 
and can be put into operation quickly, and if the 
interim controls can be maintained until the short- 
age is met, we may avoid this break in economic 
stability while progressing toward the goal of ade- 
quate housing for families in the U. S. 


Congress and Food 


“We asked for bread and you gave us a dilatory 
legislature.” 

The slow progress through Congress of the addi- 
tional appropriations for UNRRA cannot offer much 
encouragement to the hungry people waiting for 
UNRRA aid. The flow of supplies diminishes every 
day that UNRRA waits for the money it must have 
in order to carry on relief operations. Perhaps in 
warm, well-fed U.S.A. it is literally impossible for 
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most people, Congressmen or otherwise, to realize 
the fact that to great numbers of Europeans at this 
moment heat and food are rare luxuries. In con- 
trast to the general lack of speed in Congress, it must 
be said to the credit of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that its members delayed their own 
Thanksgiving dinners to hear General Eisenhower 
testify on the extent of Europe’s need and the ur- 
gency of legislation authorizing an additional con- 
tribution to UNRRA. 

The problem of getting relief to Europe at the 
present time is largely a financial one. Supplies of 
food and shipping, which until recently constituted 
one of the chief difficulties in getting relief to Europe, 
have eased. The Department of Agriculture now 
plans to set aside 30 million pounds of meat weekly 
for liberated areas, and has announced that the end 
of rationing will not affect the shipment of meat, 
fats and oils to Europe. There will be food available 
if there is money to buy it. 

Part of the financial difficulty will be solved if 
Congress passes all the pending appropriations for 
UNRRA soon. The situation at the present time is 
this: 


(1) The appropriation of $550 million which the 
U. S. still owes on its original promise of two years 
ago passed the House, with a rider attached which 
requires that the money be spent only in countries 
to which American newsmen are freely admitted to 
report on UNRRA’s activities. The bill was re- 
ported out of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
with the rider removed. The hurdles of full Senate 
approval of the bill and House-Senate agreement on 
eliminating the amendment, still remain. Meantime 
every lost day means that when food finally arrives 
the need will be much greater. 


(2) Authorization for the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional contribution of $1,350,000,000 (our share of 
the budget established by the UNRRA Council in 
August) has been favorably reported by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. This is only the be- 
ginning. ‘The authorization must: a) pass the 
House, b) clear the Senate Foreign Relations com- 
mittee, c) pass the Senate. Only after the authori- 
zation is approved can an appropriation bill be intro- 
duced. The appropriation must then go through 
a) the House Appropriations committee, b) the full 
House, c) the Senate Appropriations committee, d) 
the full Senate and possibly e) a conference com- 
mittee. Then and only then will UNRRA have the 
funds necessary to do anything about hungry, cold, 
sick Europeans this winter. — 

Congress expects to go home for a long Christmas 
recess. If it recesses without passing this appropria- 
tion, the U. S. Christmas gift to our liberated allies 
in Europe will indeed be an ironical one! 
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The I. L. O. in Paris 


The development of the various phases of United 
Nations cooperation goes on in diverse ways, and 
every little bit counts. One of the most vigorous of 
the international organizations set up after the first 
world war was the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, a tripartite body representing governments, 
workers and employers. Its concern was improving 
conditions of labor and labor-management relations 
on an international scale. This organization, which 
survived the second World War, has just completed 
its 1945 meeting in Paris. Complete reports are not 
yet available in Washington, but certain trends are 
evident. 

Following the lead of the 1944 Philadelphia meet- 
ing the Paris conference adopted three motions which 
clear the path for affiliation with the United Nations 
Organization. One motion provided that any mem- 
ber of the United Nations might become a member 
of the I.L.O., and eliminated all reference to the 
League of Nations. Another empowered the gov- 
erning body of the I.L.O. to make financial arrange- 
ments with the United Nations. Previously the 
budget of the I.L.O. had to be approved by the 
League of Nations. The third motion changed the 
procedure of amending the I-L.O. constitution by 
removing the requirement that the Council of the 
League of Nations ratify constitutional amendments 


and substituted five of the eight chief industrial 


nations represented in the I.L.O. 

The I.L.O. has thus made clear its intention to be- 
come a subsidiary organization under the Economic 
and Social Council. The only remaining obstacle to 
affiliation with the United Nations Organization is 
the fact that the relationship between Russia and the 
I.L.O. has been poor ‘since 1939 when Russia was 
expelled from the League of Nations because of the 
war with Finland. Whether she will object to in- 
cluding the I.L.O. as one of the subsidiary organs 
of the new league is not yet known. 

Another trend, reflecting the marked socialist 
swing in western Europe, was indicated by a num- 
ber of suggestions made for changing the pattern of 
representation in the I.L.O. The present system of 
representation allows two government representa- 
tives plus one employer and one employee delegate 
from each member nation. One proposal was made 
to increase the number of employer and employee 
delegates to two from each member nation. An- 
other was that one of the existing government dele- 
gates represent socialized industry and that an addi- 
tional worker delegate be added. No decision was 
made, but this discussion is a portent of things to 
come. The I.L.O. was set up in the days when 
“government” and “business” could be compart- 
mentalized, a thing which is no longer possible. 
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